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no claim forthem, ‘This money, they thought | obligation whatever in relation to it.. 


The agent said no more about it. 
The chiefs objected, firmly, but in moderate 


Government had not appropriated enough to|terms, to bearing the expense of coming to 
cover all their debts, how they meant to|/Green Bay, on this business. The agent, 


they said, had promised the delegation recently 


The chiefs answered, that there were some | sent to him from Powawhaykonnay, to remon- 
traders entitled to particular favour, on account | strate against being brought down to meet the 
of their liberality and benevolence to them, on | Commissioner, that the $30,000 should be paid 


at the lake. There the treaty was made and 
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that was the principle upon which claims ought | transact the whole business. Heretofore, it 
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The Sub Indian Agent, who was to hold|expect. After a labyrinthine definition, to| 
council on the 2ist of Sixth month, with the | thread the mazes of which, must have sorely 
chiefs relative to traders’ claims, in the after-| perplexed the simple-minded barbarians, if 
noon of that day, made his appearance at the| indeed the interpreter had skill enough to lead | 
Fort, accompanied by his secretary, two inter-| them into it at all, the abstruse point was left 
preters, and a number of the people of the|about where it was found. ‘They however 
town. He invited Thomas Wistar to attend ;/|could understand what was meant by giving 
but he declined, on being informed, that they | each man a share in proportion to his claim, 
were not yet going into an examination of| and agreed to it, after a little explanation by 
claims or an apportionment of the $30,000— | the interpreter. 
the only points to which he had been requested| The agent then went on to tell the Menomo- 
to give altention. nies a piece of news :—The President had di- 

The agent then proceeded, with his com-| rected, that this money should be paid at the 
pany to the council chamber, and the Friends} council held for the apportionment of the | 
hoped they would hear no more of the matter. | $40,000, and had given the Commissioner | 
But, before long, a messenger came to their | $2000, to bear the expense of it. 
lodgings, from the council, with an urgent re-| This was about as new to the Commissioner 
quest from the Indians, that he would come in. | as to the Indians. He added, that the $30,000 | 
This was irresistible. It was afterwards sta- | had not arrived, yet, he understood, this Com- | 
ted, that the chiefs had peremptorily refused to | missioner was going away the next day. An- 
enter upon the business, without the presence| other council would, therefore, have to be 
of the Commissioner. As the Friends were! called, and he had no means of meeting the) 
inseparable, on these occasions, though only | expense, unless he should advance money of | 
one was sent for, both went. his own; which he would do, if they would 

On the opening of the council, the agent} repay him hereafter. 
made @ long discourse. ‘The chiefs, deviating} This was a nice proposition. The Govern- 
from the courtesy they had heretofore observ-| ment had frightened the Indians into selling 
ed, several times interrupted him, with objec-| their lands for a certain price. Part of that 
tions, which he endeavoured to remove, as he | price was to go to the payment of the traders, 
went along. The traders’ claims, as it appear-| and now they were asked to appropriate an- 
ed, from his remarks, had been satisfied, some | other part to the expenses of a council for the 
years ago, under the provisions of a treaty | benefit of those traders. 
made in 1836, up to that date. This council The assertion, that the Government had 
was held under the treaty of October, 1848. | given ‘Thomas Wistar $2000 for this very pur- 
Yet, some claims prior to the former and sub- | pose, was sufficiently cool. As silence would, 
sequent to the latter date, had been presented | very justly, have implied assent, that Friend 
to him, and he appeared to think it necessary | took the liberty of appropriating the services 
to ask them, whether any such claims should | of the interpreter, for a few moments, while he 
be recognized. Claims for cattle, hogs, &c.,| stated the simple fact, that at the time of his 
alleged to have been killed by their young | agreement to the terms of the Menomonies, he 
men, had likewise been set up; upon which, | had not heard and was entirely ignorant of the 
he wanted them to sit in judgment. matter of the $30,000, nor was there a word 

Oshkosh bluntly replied, that they knew of| upon the subject in his instructions. The re- 








paid pro rata: he wanted them to consider | Bay for such purposes. 


Bruce, plumply, denied these assertions, and, 


tion upon the meaning of his Latin, by which | according to the notes kept by the Friends, of 
the Indians were as much edified as one might | the conference with the lake delegation, the 


Indians were mistaken, in that respect. 

The agent had gratuitously intimated that 
the $40,000 might be paid at the lake—a thing 
which it did not belong to him to say—and 
this had, probably, led to the misapprehension 
of the chiefs. The interpreter might have 
committed a slip of the tongue, upon that occa- 
sion ; but he was unconscious of it or not will- 
ing to confess it. For when the chiefs, not 
choosing to leave the matter thus, directed him 
to say, in plain English, for the information 
of the council, that he himself must have lied 
to them, if what the agent now asserted was 
true, he performed the disagreeable office with- 
out hesitation, but added, addressing that func- 
tionary, that he wished to clear Ais skirts; for 
what he had communicated to the chiefs, at 
the conference, agreed with their representa- 
tion, and it was in conformity with the decla- 
ration of the agent himself, at that time. 

This altercation was rather amusing; for 
none of the parties remembered the matter 
rightly, and the agent spent quite a length of 
time in endeavouring to make it appear, that 
he was correct. He said, in confirmation of 
his position, that he could not have promised 
the payment to be made at the lake, for all 
knew, and he was then sensible of it, that had 
the $30,000 arrived while the Commissioner’s 
council was sitting, the payment must, of ne- 
cessity, have been made here. However, the 
money not having come, he felt disposed to 
indulge them; and, unless its disbursement at 
the lake should conflict with instructions he 
had or might receive, he saw nothing to pre- 
vent it. 

He closed by desiring the chiefs to withdraw 
and agree upon answers to his questions. 

These questions, by the way, had been 
reduced to one—the chiefs having answered 
the others when put—and that one was super- 
fluous, the terms of the treaty of 1848 settling 
it, they comprehending none but debts then in 
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existence, and bearing a later date than the 
treaty of 1836. The council, nevertheless, 
took a recess, in order, as the agent said, that 
the Indians might confer together, to consider 
the questions. But the Commissioner suggest- 
ing to him, that it would be a little awkward, 
should the Indians, not exactly understanding 
the matter, give a decision at variance with 
the treaty, he concluded to avoid that risk by 
going into their private council and withdraw- 
ing the only subject he had before them. Of 
course, their deliberations, after this, were 
brief, and the public council soon re-opened. 

Although the agent had left no problem for 
the chiefs to solve, they had one of their own, 
of deep interest to themselves, which they had 
been pondering in their hearts, ever since the 
Friends had been with them, but had, as yet, 
found no opportunity to unravel. They be- 
lieved the presentation of their remonstrances 
to the Government had been obstructed, 

It was a question, whether the presence of 
an official person among them, in communica- 
tion with the Government, and friendly to 
them, did not offer the means of getting round 
the difficulty :—an important question for them, 
which they now resolved to test, in the pre- 
sence of the agent—the very person whom 
they suspected, whether justly or not, of ob- 
structing their intercourse with the Power, in 
whose hands, under Providence, their desti- 
nies were placed. Unless the agent should 
forbid their speaking, or the interpreter refuse 
to act, they thought they now saw a way of 
sending their cry to the ear of their Father, 
without the employment of any secret method, 
which might involve them or their friends in 
difficulty hereafter. 

It was an experiment full of anxiety for 
them ; yet they maintained their usual quiet- 
ness of manner and composure of countenance. 
This power of self-command strikes one forci- 
bly, and seems to proceed from a native nobi- 
lity of character, which occasionally raises 
these people from degradation to dignity. At 
any rate, it is calculated to inspire the beholder 
with respect and sympathy. 

Carron had been selected to speak, and he 
did so in terms of Christian forbearance. No 
reflection or censure was cast upon any one— 
no complaint made of the manner in which the 
treaty of last Fall had been imposed upon them. 
He restricted himself to an earnest statement, 
in few and simple words, of the anguish they 
felt on being torn from the land of their fathers, 
and the dread with which they looked toward 
the dark and disconsolate future. 

On the re-opening of the council, he came 
forward, and shaking hands with the agent 
and the Friends, began by expressing the great 
satisfaction they had enjoyed in their inter- 
course with the Commissioner and his treat- 
ment of them. But, he added, when their 
attention was called from the contemplation of 
this agreeable subject, to that of their removal, 
their satisfaction was turned into sorrow; 
when they thought of it, their hearts rose in 
their throats and choked them, so that they 
could not speak. They did not want to go. 
The distance was long and the land was 
strange to them, and they would be near un- 


friendly people, by whom, they expected, many 








would lose their lives. Besides, the land was 


almost without game or fish, and bad for corn. 
They did not think that they could live on it. 
They had once seen it. Nevertheless, as they 
had-promised to do so, they were willing to 
look at it again. 

The ayent offered no interruption to the 
speaker, but, when he had done, said a few 
words in commendation of the country. He 
told them, they would find things different 
from what they were when they had visited 
it before:—roads would be open, garrisons 
established, and, shortly, a steamboat would 
ply on the Crow-wing river. He had under- 
stood the land was good for corn. 

Oshkosh here broke in, with some impa- 
tience, saying, there was no use in praising 
the country ; they had seen it. Jt was 125 
miles above the Falls of St. Anthony and high 
prairie. 

These were stronger objections than they 
might, at first, appear to be. The high prai- 
ries are nearly destitute of streams and timber, 
and, consequently, of game and fish. ‘They 
are scorching hot in summer—so great a sur- 
face being exposed to the direct action of the 
sun, and insufferably bleak in winter—there 
being so little obstruction to the full sweep of 
the northern blasts, which drive, with the fury 
of ocean gales, across those extended plains. 
Besides, these high platerexx are, from supe- 
rior elevation alone, considerably colder than 
the lower lands, near the lakes, the climate of 
which, moreover, is tempered by the vicinity 
of those great bodies of water. If, in addition 
to these influences, we take into view the effect 
of an advance of four degrees towards the pole, 
we can better appreciate the force of the Sa- 
chem’s comment. 

The Friends were curious to know, how the 
Menomonies should have had the opportunity 
of personal acquaintance with a country so 
distant from their usual haunts. On inquiry, 
it was stated, that on more than one occasion, 
in former days, they had rambled, into that 
region, during their winter hunts. 

The subject of their removal being intro- 
duced, the agent requested the chiefs now to 
name the men who were to explore their new 
residence, preparatory to their departure. He 
wanted, he said, to have suitable clothing made 
for them; and there must be nine chosen, one 
for each band. 

The Indians answered, that they would give 
him that information at Powawhaykonnay, 
when the payment was made. Before that 
business was completed, the expedition could 
not start. 

As this procrastination did not comport with 
the wishes of the agent, he told them he wanted 
to know now, that he might fit them. 

They, having no idea of being hurried into 
a thing to which they were altogether averse, 
for the sake of a few new coats, told him he 
might manage that, by bringing up an assort- 
ment with him. 

He rejoined, that in that case, it would rest 
with them to find men to fit the coats; to 
which, they assented, with a laugh. They 
seemed for a moment, to forget their sorrow, 
in this small victory. 

Sho-ne-nieu remarked, that he had thought 


of going, but he had come to the conclusion 
that he was too old for such a journey, and 
would send a young man, in his stead. 

The agent replied, that the journey would 
be made easy tu them ; that three teams were 
provided to carry them over land, and steam- 
boats would be used, by water, where they 
plied upon the route. He had $4000 for the 
purpose, which, though less than it ought to 
have been, would doa good deal towards help- 
ing them along pleasantly. 

The council being about to close, Thomas 
Wistar informed the chiefs, that they should 
have three barrels of flour, and two of pork, 
to take home with them, and the agent would 
attend to their delivery, whenever wanted, 

The council then adjourned, 


(To be continued.) 


——< 


Americans in Japan—Cruise of the U. 8. Sloop- 
of-war Preble, 
(Continued from page 123.) 


After a month’s detention, another escape 
was planned, by burning through the floor of 
their room, and digging under the board fence, 
but only McCoy, Boyd and Bull got out, when 
the guard heard the noise and stopped the rest. 
These three made for the thickets behind the 
town, and directed their course south-westerly 
to the sea shore, which they reached about two 
o’clock ; but the barking of a dog turned them 
from their course, so that daylight surprised 
them before they could reach some boats they 
saw ina distant cove. Hiding themselves in 
the bushes during the day, they started the 
next evening for the seaside, but hunger forced 
them to ask a peasant for food ; he kindly in- 
vited them to come into his hut and eat, and 
straightway went for the police, who arrested 
and pinioned the fugitives while at the table, 
and returned them to the temple after an ab- 
sence of twenty-four hours, Here their arms 
were tied up behind their backs so tight and 
high, that when the cords were removed after 
four hours suffering, the poor fellows could not 
let their hands down without assistance. As 
a further punishment for their restlessness, 
they were then fettered on large stocks, McCoy 
being the heaviest (about 300 Ibs.), and laid 
on the outer yard during the night; in the 
morning, wet with dew, and stiff from their 
constraint, they and all their companions were 
carried to the town-house, While proceeding 
thither, they imprecated the vengeance of their 
country upon their tormentors, who tauntingly 
replied, “If any officers from your country 
come here, we will serve them as we did the 
American Commodore last year, who was 
knocked down at Yedo by a soldier; if the 
Americans took no notice of that, why should 
they look after you, who are only poor sail- 
ors? You are here now and cannot help 
yourselves, If their ships come here, the 
priests will blow them to pieces.” 

At the examination, the governor remarked 
he was more convinced than ever that they 
were spies, by these repeated attempts to es- 
cape, and in order to secure them from injuring 
themselves, and save himself from anxiety by 
their trying to get out, he sent them all to 
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prison, confining them in two small cages, 
which were enclosed in a larger one; McCoy, 
Boyd and Martin were kept in one 18 by 8 
feet, and the rest in another 18 by 12 feet 
square, the two being about six feet apart; 
both of them offensive, full of vermin, and open 
to the weather; and to be entered only by 
crawling in. 
lousy mats and a small washstand. The next 
night, (Dec. 17th,) Mawy, one of the Hawai- 
ians, hung himself in his cage, evidently by 
design, and not from aberration of mind. His 
corpse was put into a square box, and buried 


in the Dutch burying-ground ; and when his 


companions asked permission to accompany 
the dead body to its burial, their request was 
scoffingly refused, though in the official report 
handed to Captain Glynn, it was asserted that 
the men themselves buried him. 
the increased suffering brought upon them all, 
the spirited attempts of McCoy and his ship- 
mates to break loose were blamable, especial- 
ly, too, after one experiment had convinced 


them of the hopelessness of ultimate escape 


from the country. ‘The fate of an American 
sailor belonging to a shipwrecked company 
two years before, who had been cut down 
when resisting the police, and died of his 
wounds from cruel neglect, should also have 
served as a warning, and was perhaps told 
them with that object; though here at ease 
and liberty, we are not going to judge the con- 
duct of these imprisoned men, in their natural 
desires and attempts to be free, very strictly. 

It was now becoming cold, and the snow 
and rain beat through the cages; no bedding, 
not even their own clothes were given the 
wretched men ; they begged hard for covering 
of some sort for Ezra Goldthwait, who was 
taken ill about Christmas. This man had been 
quite well hitherto, He became delirious on 
the third day, with such symptoms of swelled 
and cracked, parched tongue, pain in the sto- 
mach, and frothing at the mouth, that his com- 
panions in misery were sure he had been poi- 
soned. His only protection was a thin shirt 
and trowsers, but though the snow beat upon 
him as he lay on a quilt in his foul cage, his 
cruel keepers refused to return him his own 
blanket, only three days, when he had been 
sick three weeks before he died. A physician 
came every day, whose prescriptions rather 
increased his malady. This poor man had 
smuggled a Bible into his cage, which he re- 
quested Martin to return to his relations in 
Salem, Mass. He died January 24th, the Ja- 
panese new year, and was buried the next day, 
his keepers ridiculing the others for asking 
permission to attend the funeral, just as they 
did when Mawy was buried. Not long afier 
his death, Waters was attacked in the same 
manner, but recovered as soon as his compan- 
ions refused to give him the doctor’s prescrip- 
tions. His guards told him one day that his 
coffin was made, the grave dug, and the day 
appointed when they were to Bpry him. 

Their food during this time was rice and 
sweet potatoes for breakfast, rice and now and 
then a treat of 3 or 4 oz. of fish for dinner, 
and rice with boiled sea-weed for supper ; tea 
was furnished for drink. There was little to 
break the monotony of their irksome captivity. 





The only furniture in them were 
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They could not send the Bible, lest it should | and powerless, but all the while accumulating 


be taken away from them ; and no other books, | its strength, rushes forward, almost in a body, 


or any means of amusement. A Japanese cul- 
prit was decapitated near their cage one day ; 
but as only one could look out of the hole at 
a time, McCoy alone saw a lad running by the 
door with a head in his hand; the guards to 
scare them intimated strongly that such might 
be their own fate; but Martin says he cared 
very little about the threat. McCoy did most 
of the talking, and had become rather intimate 
with one of the guards, who, as a great secret, 
told him there was another American in prison 
in Nagasaki. He also learned from the same 
source the existence of the war between his 
own country and Mexico, 

The day of their deliverance was now ap- 
proaching, the letter sent by the Datch ship 
having reached its destination, and accom- 
plished its purpose. On the evening of April 
17th, they heard a single distant gun, and soon 
after one of the guard told McCoy, under 
charge of secrecy, he was sure it indicated the 
approach of a vessel, and if so, they would 
soon hear others from the forts, to alarm the 
country, and put the people on their guard, 
which they actually did while yet conversing. 
His shipmates commenced cheering, but by 
request of his good natured informant, McCoy 
asked them to be quiet, lest suspicion should 
be aroused. In the evening he overheard the 
guard cautioned by their superiors not to tell 
the prisoners a ship had come; and in the 
morning when he asked a relief guard what 
was the occasion of the firing, he was told they 
were scaling the guns. His friend coming on 
the guard on the 21st, McCoy learned it was 
an American ship of war come for them, but 
his informant added, that her captain must 
wait until an answer was received from Yedo 
before his countrymen could be given up to 
him, which would delay him between forty 
and fifty days, as the Governor had no power 
to deliver them up without express permis- 
sion. 

(To be concluded.) 


For “* The Friend.” 
The Flood of the Drance. 


In the narrow mountain-embosomed valleys 
of the Alps, the streams which descend 
through them, are sometimes stopped in 
their course, by vast accumulations of snow 
and ice. The barrier which thus converts a 
roaring river or mountain torrent into a smooth 
wide-spreading lake, is a piece of natural ma- 
sonry : huge blocks of ice, split off from a 
neighbouring glacier, descend into the bottom 
of the valley, and there become firmly cement- 
ed together by numerous avalanches of snow 
fallen from the upper regions of the moun- 
tains. Sometimes a glacier occupying a side 
ravine, thrusts itself bodily forwards, with its 
slow but resistless motion, below its usual 
limits, and thus protrudes its icy front entirely 
across the valley. But in which ever way 
this natural barrier is formed, the waters con- 
tinue to collect behind it, until at length, no 
longer able to-resist the increasing pressure, 
it suddenly gives way, and the pent up lake, 
that had been quietly sleeping apparently inert 


and with immeasurable force, down the narrow 
valley. 

The following description of a flood of this 
kind is chiefly derived from an account by the 
artist Brockedon. From a similar cause there 
was a more terrible destruction in the same 
valley, in the year 1595, by which about one 
hundred and forty lives were lost. 

The Drance is one of the principal tributa- 
ities of the Rhine above the lake of Geneva. 
It has its icy source among the snows and gla- 
ciers of the Pennine Alps, about 12 miles east 
of the Grand St. Bernard, and joins the Rhine 
at Martigny, after flowing, or rather tumbling, 
about 40 miles through the steep and rugged 
valley of Bagnes. In the spring of 1818 the 
people of this valley became alarmed on ob- 
serving the low state of the waters of the 
Drance, at a season when the melting of the 
snows usually enlarge the torrent; and this 
alarm was increased by the records of similar 
appearances before the dreadful inundation of 
1595. 

Upon going up the valley to ascertain the 
cause of the deficiency of water, it was disco- 
vered that vast masses of the glaciers of Get- 
roz, and avalanches of snow, had fallen into 
a narrow part of the valley, and formed a solid 
dike 3,000 feet long, and 600 feet in thick- 
ness. Behind it the waters: of the Drance 
were accumulating, and they seemed likely to 
continue to do so, until they should either burst 
their bounds or reach the top of the barrier, 
which was 400 feet above the bed of the 
stream. The people of the valley perceived 
the impending danger; and although the Ca. 
tholics of Switzerland are often more inclined 
to repose in the imagined protection of some 
favourite saint, than to take precautionary 
measures for their safety, yet in this case con- 
siderable efforts were made to prevent, or as 
much as might be, lessen the threatened dis- 
aster. An engineer named Venetz, who lived 
near Martigny, proposed perforating the ice- 
bank at such a height above the surface of the 
lake as would allow of the completion of the 
tunnel before the water reached it. . By giving 
the opening considerable inclination, the water 
would flow through with sufficient velocity to 
wear away the floor of the tunnel, and thus 
gradually but constantly lower the place of 
discharge. This plan was approved. Venetz 
accordingly made his calculations, and directed 
the commencement of the perforation 60 feet 
above the surface of the lake. Gangs of 50 
men were employed to relieve each other, so 
that the work went on constantly day and 
night. They persevered in their labours in 
the midst of continual danger from the falling 
of fresh masses of the glacier, and in almost 
momentary fear of the bursting of the brittle 
barrier before the accumulating pressure. 

By the 4th of Sixth month they had accom. 
plished an opening through the vastembank- 
ment; but having begun their work on both 
sides of the dike at the same time, at the place 
where they ought to have met, one part was 
20 feet lower than the other. It was favour- 





able that the daily increase of the perpendicu- 
lar height of the water was now less, owing to 
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the extension of its surface. They proceeded | and property of their fellowmen, not to destroy | fess the Truth, should be possessors of it, and 


to lower the highest side of the tunnel, and | 
completed it just before the water reached | 


began to flow. At first, the opening was not 


them.” 


that the effect of its subduing and sanctifying 


| An incident occurred during the progress of | power should be manifest, wherever there is 
them. On the evening of the 13th, thirty-four the torrent, that furnishes evidence of superior | an external profession. The blessed fruits will 
days afier the work was commenced, the water acuteness of hearing, if not of remarkable sa- | then appear,—meekness, patience, resignation, 


gacity, in an animal that suffers—unjustly it 


| forbearance, and long-suffering, will beautify 


large enough to carry off the supplies which is probable—under the general imputation of | the possessor, and it will thus be recommended 


the lake received ; and it rose 2 feet above the 
tunnel ; but this soon enlarged from the action 
of the water, and the increased torrent rushed 
through. In thirty-two hours the lake sank | 
10 feet, and during the following twenty-four | 
hours 20 feet more. In a few days it would | 
have been emptied; but the cataract which 
issued from the gallery, melted and broke up| 
a large portion of the base of the dike which 
had served as its buttress: its resistance de- 
creased faster than the pressure of the lake ; 
and about four o’clock in the afiernoon of the} 
16th the dike burst. In half an hour the wa. | 
ter escaped through the breach and left the 
lake empty. 

The impetuous flood rushed onwards down | 
the rocky ravine, destroying houses, fields, | 





forests, bridges and mills; and bearing along 
with it ponderous masses of rock and immense 
blocks of ice. One of the bridges stood 90 





feet above the ordinary height of the Drance ; 
yet it did not escape destruction. Charged 
with the fearful evidences of its power, the 
sweeping torrent—now, however, much de- 
creased in violence owing to the expansion of 
the valley—reached Martigny, a distance of 
25 miles, at about 6 o’clock. Here it destroy- 


ed many of the houses, deluged with mud and 
water the lower stories of those it left stand- 
ing, and reared up enormous piles of trees, 
rocks, timbers of houses, broken doors, frag- 


ments of mill-wheels, shafis of carts, handles 
of ploughs, and the wreck and ruin of the 400 
cottages which it had carried away and torn 
to pieces in its rapid and resistless course. An 


stupidity. It is thus related in Griscom’s 
“ Year in Europe.” 

“A gentleman mounted on a mule was de- 
scending the valley towards Martigny, unsus- 
picious of danger. Suddenly the animal pricked 
up its ears, and made an effort to leave the 
road. ‘The rider neither secing nor hearing 
anything that should occasion this freak, forced 
the creature back into the path. It still mani- 
fested uneasiness, and, in a few minutes afier, 
in spite of resistance, scrambled with all its 
might up the side of the mountain, carrying 
its unwilling rider along with it. But in a 
minute after, the roaring of the torrent was 
heard, and the devastating flood passed, with 
its awful rapidity, leaving the terrified traveller 
absorbed in feelings of astonishment and grati- 
tude.” 


——=> 


Manumitted Slaves.—Some five years ago, 
Sampson Saunders, a wealthy gentleman of 
Virginia, made preparations for the establish- 
ment of his slaves, as a colony, in Michigan. 
Death prevented him from personally carrying 
it into effect, but he committed it to the hands 
of two of his friends, and with the deed of ma- 
numission, the sum of $15,000 to carry the 
settlement into practice. Since then a place 
has been purchased in Cassopolis, and 100 
freed slaves have been located there comfort- 
ably. Some of the slaves had considerable 
sums in the hands of S. Saunders,—one of 
them $1,500, others $1000, and two or three 
more than $6000,—all of which has been paid 
over to them. Some portion of the $15,000 


incredible amount of labour was required to! was ysed for the purchase of the wives and 
clear away the mud and rubbish from the children belonging to other planters. In some 
streets of the town, so as to render them pass-| instances the slaves have appropriated their 


able. By this disastrous inundation 34 lives| earnings to free their mothers from bondage. 


were lost; and the damage done during the 
two hours of its desolating progress, was esti- 
mated to exceed a million of Swiss livres 
[555,000 dollars}. 

The greatest accumulation of water in the 
lake had been 800,000,000 of cubic feet; of 
this the tunnel, before the disruption, had car- 
ried off 270,000,000, besides 60,000,000 which 
flowed in during the three days. If the dike 
had remained untouched, and it could have 
resisted the pressure until the lake reached the 


level of its top, a volume of 1,700,000,000 | 


cubic feet of water would have been accumn- 
lated there, and a devastation much more ex- 
tensive would probably have been the conse- 
quence. “From this greater danger,” says 
Brockedon, “‘ the people of the valley of the 
Drance were preserved by the heroism and 
devotion of the brave men who effected the 
formation of the gallery under the direction of 
M. Venetz. | know no instance on record of 
courage equal to this; their risk of life was 
not for fame or for riches—they had not the 
usual excitements to personal risk, in a 
world’s applause or gazetted promotion,— 
their devoled courage was to save the lives 


—Late Puper. 


For ‘** The Friend."”’ 
TRUTH. 


It is necessary that all, especially those who 
have been enlightened by the “day spring 
from on high,” should be careful that no dread 
of suffering in any shape, nor the fear of unpo- 
pularity, should be permitted to induce them to 
yield their integrity to their Almighty Protec- 
tor, and compromise that ever blessed truth 
which has been clearly made known to them. 
Should this lamentably be the case with any, 


is it not greatly to be feared, that instead of | are high. 


those constant mercies and blessings which 
have heretofore been dispensed, a blast may 
come upon them ; and instead of that clearness 
of sight with which they were furnished, dark- 
ness and confusion may be their portion? The 
same unerring truth requires our complete and 
unequivocal adherence, as in the early times 
of our Society, though in retaining our hold 
upon it, in which alone consists our safety, 
suffering will doubtless attend, as in ages past. 

It is also indispensable that those who pro- 


to others and promoted in the world. It will 
admit of no compromise with evil, but will 
lead in that holy life, “ that others seeing our 
good works, may glorify our Father which is 
in heaven.” 

We are then in a state to meet trials, and 
the acts of those who persecute us, in a sweet 
temper, and are enabled through the Spirit of 
our blessed Redeemer, to dwell in that disposi- 
tion, which under the most trying and excru- 
ciating tortures from cruel men, breathed forth 
this compassionate desire, “ Father forgive 
them, they know not what they do.” 

State of New York. 
———>>—— 


For ** The Friend.” 


JOHN STICKLAND. 


(Continued from page 328.) 


In a letter written in 1826, at the request of 
a friend he relates the following circumstance : 

“[ dreamed of standing by the side of a 
river, near where I lived, with a well known 
clergyman of this county, who is a great fa- 
vourite with Lord Eldon, The minister was 
angling for fish, having a very fine rod, line 
and barbed hook, which he baited out of his 
mouth, and then cast his hook into the river, 
amidst multitudes of fishes, but caught none. 
This was often repeated, but to no purpose, as 
the fishes would not take hold of his bait. 

“ There was a hedge near that part of the 
river where we were standing, and in my 
dream, I took an old rod out of that hedge, 

ocket a string of weak, 
small twine, which T austeut to the end of my 
old stick, and finding a pin in the sleeve of my 
coat, | crooked the point to the form of a fish- 
hook, and bound the string beneath the head, 
and then attempted to bait it out of my mouth 
as | saw the clergyman do; but as my hook 
had no barb, I cast it naked into the water, 
and cried with a loud voice, Success is of the 
Lord. Instantly a fine fish swallowed my 
hook, and two more joined it, offering them- 
selves to be taken, one on each side. So I 
called to the clergyman, Help, I have three 
fishes, and am fearful that my line will break, 
for they are large. We drew them on the 
surface of the water until we found a low spot 
of land, and drew them out. The minister 
lified one of them up, and said to me, | never 
saw such fine fishes! they are as long as we 
Then I awoke and recollected that 
word of the Lord to the two disciples, I will 
make you fishers of men.’ 

“Shortly after this dream, if not the very 
next day, | was directed toa parish north of 
Wareham, to hold a meeting. Calling ona 
good old farmer for a little refreshment, and 
to put in my horse, I told him my dream. He 
thought as | also did, that it was an omen of 
success, and that some souls would be caught 
by the Gospel hook that evening. The sub- 
ject was, Luke xxiv. 8: ‘And they remem- 


and found in my 
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bered his words,’ This short verse was my 
hook ; the Lord gave the word ; and made it to 
prosper. To Him be all the glory! 1 ob- 
served in the assembly three persons, whom | 
had never seen before, of fine stature and supe- 
rior dress, who heard with uncommon atten- 
tion. When the meeting was ended, | saw a 
few persons collected round the window of the 
room, and went to ascertain the occasion, 
when I beheld a fine woman, with her eyes 
closed, and the tears running down her cheeks! 
‘Woman,’ said |, ‘ why weepest thou? Whom 
seekest thou?’ ‘I seek that Jesus,’ she said, 
‘ whose words I have always forgotten ! O pray 
tothe Lord for me, a miserable sinner ; and her 
tears still ran down her cheeks.’ Her husband, 
a fine looking man, was sitling on a seat in 
the house. | thought he looked displeased, 
and went and sat near him; and said, ‘Be not 
displeased. Ifthe Lord has troubled, he will 
comfort. We can never know the comfort of 
pardoning mercy, until first we are troubled 
for our sins.’ He answered, ‘I am not offended, 
but with myself. 1 am sixty-two years of age, 
yet have I not remembered the words of the 
Lord. I beg you will pray for me, as well as 
for my wife. I will be your hearer as long as 
I live, if you will come to this place.” [| then 
sat down by the wife to comfort her by other 
words of the Redeemer, when there came and 
stood by me a fine tall woman. I louked up 
to her and said, ‘Is this your sister?’ ‘It is my 
mother, she replied, bursting into tears, ‘and | 
beg your prayers for me too, as I have forgot- 
ten the words of the blessed Saviour.’ After 
some advice, and commending them to the 
gracious mercy of God, we parted; shaking 
hands with hearts full of love, and eyes full of 
tears. Thus the old stick, the weak string, 
and plain pin, with the Divine blessing, suc- 
ceeded more than the painted rod. ‘ Yes,’ 
said one of the reformers, ‘ Anything will do, 
when God works !’” 

As this humble servant of the Lord drew 
toward the close of life, there was an evident 
deepening in religious experience, and an in- 
creased meetness for the kingdom of heaven. 
His heart seemed replenished with love to all, 
and he delighted in that communion of spirit 
with the Source of all good, and with his fel- 
low-believers, which is the privilege and the 
joy of Christians. In the Third month, 1831, 
he wrote to his children : 

‘** Love and power are the true spirit of the 
Gospel. God has many precious people 
amongst the Friends, called Quakers. | have 
ever felt an attachment to that body of Chris- 
tian people, so opposed to bloody war. Like 
my late dear friend R. Brackenbury, | can 
say as he once did to me, I have one foot 
amongst the Quakers, and the other among the 
Methodists. I always feel my soul refreshed, 
(as he said) whenever I read their writings. 
None, I think, acknowledge the Head of the 
Church so fully as they, and so look up for 
the help and teaching of the Holy Spirit.” 

In another letter he alludes to some profes- 
sors of religion who had taken an oath, with a 


view of benefiting themselves, and expresses 


his wish that they had attended to the com- 


mand of the blessed Redeemer, ‘‘ Swear not 


at all,” 







































of himself and wile, he says, “ We embrace 
this opportunity to express our best wishes for 
your present holiness, usefulness, and happi- 
ness; for which ends the Almighty created and 
redeemed you, and hath called you to his king- 
dom of glory by Jesus Christ. Our hope ia, 
dear children, that you will be welcomed by 
your parents into those everlasting habitations 
where the righteous go who sleep in Jesus. 
May you hold fast your holy profession, and 
keep free from a party spirit. Love all who 
love your Saviour, and yet be firm in those 
truths you have learned in the school of 
Christ.” 


second wife died, a loss which he deeply felt ; 
but he says, “* My comforts under this trouble 
are, that she is fallen asleep in Christ, and my 
hope soon to go to her, and to have our part with 
the meek followers of the Lamb, as also the 
consideration of our living in love and peace 
forty years except one week.” In a brief me- 
moir respecting her, he writes thus: “ She 
was a person of few words, and of a meek and 
quiet spirit. She had little to say, but it was 
very conclusive and with tears. Her prayers, 
I believe, were the desires of a broken heart, 
which God will not despise. She was candid, 
and free from the party antichristian spirit ;— 
was a firm believer in universal grace, and 
lived and walked in the love of God and of all 
mankind. She considered those to be the best 
Christians who were most like her Saviour. 
Full of concern for her children’s eternal hap- 
piness, she followed them with her prayers 
and tears to the latest hour.” 


very cheerful on the evening of her decease, 
and we went to bed at our usual hour, but nei- 
ther of us felt disposed to sleep. She said, 
‘ We cannot sleep; but if I ever sleep again, | 


His views of the spiritual nature of true reli- | shows that his mind is planted above injuries, 


gion, and the insufficiency of all outward | so that he cannot be shot. If he be thankful 
observances, were strengthened as he advanc- 
ed in life, and the peaceful contentment, the | men’s minds, and not their trash.—Bacon. 
holy joy with which he was favoured, were 
very animating and instructive. One of his 
daughters had joined in membership with the 
Society of Friends, and was married to a mem- 
ber. With them he held a not unfrequent 
correspondence, and some of his letters, are 
lively and touching. 










for small benefits, it shows that he weighs 


———< a 
Communicated. 
STANZAS 
BY MARY COLE, OF DEER CREEK. 

Yes, I have cherished visions wild, 
As ever cheated Fancy’s child, 
And though they wey heart beguiled, 

ith dreams of happiness, 
Their dreams were destined to decay, 
I saw them fade and pass away, 
Nor leave behind one genuine ray, 

o cheer life's wilderness. 


In one dated First month, 1832, speaking 


Humbled indeed, yet not resigned, 
Condemned, nor grief, nor joy to find, 
In vain I met the kindred mind, 

So loved before. 
For sadly every scene I viewed ; 
The world appeared a desert rude, 
A dark, a cheerless solitude, 

To charm no more. 


But oh ! the Power that formed the soul, 
Who bade the storms of sorrow roll, 
Knew when the tempest to control, 

And calm the wave. 
A voice He sounded from above, 
With awful warning to reprove ; 
I felt it was a Father’s love 

Intent to save. 


In the Fifth month of the year 1832, his 


Then let us, trusting in His power, 
No longer dread afifiction's hour, 
No longer fear the wintry shower, 
In tempest gloom, 
But firmly strive no more to stray, 
From that plain, simple, narrow way, 
That leads to joys, which ne’er decay, 
Beyond the tomb. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 127.) 


At Philadelphia Monthly Meeting held Fifth 
month 29th, 1789, Sarah Harrison was set at 
liberty to visit the families of Friends in Balti- 
more, and parts adjacent, and to attend some 
meetings within the limits of her own Yearly 
Meeting. She commenced this service by at- 
tending the Yearly Meeting in Baltimore, in the 
early part of the Sixth month, and from thence 
went to Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting, where 
her concern being united with, she visited the 
families. She says, we, meaning herself and 
a committee of the Monthly Meeting appointed 
to assist her, “ visited all those at the Clifts, 
who lay any claim to our principles ; had also 
three public meetings among them to as much 
satisfaction as could be expected. They are 
indeed like sheep scattered upon the mountains, 
having none to watch over them but the Shep- 
herd of Israel.” She visited the members of 
Indian Spring Monthly Meeting, and that of 
Gunpowder. At Baltimore she went to the 
families of many who had been disowned, 
where she says, ‘“* Marvellous it was to see the 
openness and tenderness manifest.” ©Whilst 
at Baltimore, she wrote to her family thus: 
“I think much about my dear children, desir- 
ing they may be preserved from evil, and kept 
out of the streets as much as possible, for there 


*“* Her death was almost sudden. She was 


hope to dream of heaven and heavenly things, 
as I shall not be much longer in this world,’ 
Soon after these words, she became very rest- 
less, and desired to dress and go down and sit 
in her chair, which was complied with. | 
helped her down, and she directly closed her 
eyes and fell asleep in Christ without a sigh or 
groan,” 
(To be continued.) 


————=> 


If a man be kind and courteous to strangers, 
it shows he is a citizen of the world, and that 
his heart is no island cut off from other lands, 
but a continent that joins to them. If he be 
compassionate toward the afflictions of others, 
it shows that his heart is like the noble tree 
that is wounded itself when it gives the balm. 


If he easily pardons and remits offences, it|is nothing of good to be learned there ; and 

















evil communications corrupt good manners. 


May you remember, dear children, that you|rest from their labours, and their works do| 


must give account to Him that made you, for 
every idle word you speak ; and that there is 
nothing that worketh abomination or maketh 


| 


| 


a lie, that shall ever be able to enter into the| 


kingdom of heaven. My dear children, I am 
afraid there is a cause for my writing in this 
manner. See to it; for that which is done in 
secret, shall be brought to light. The Lord 
will not acquit the wicked, nor let the guilty 
go unpunished. So partake not with them in 
their sins, lest you also partake with them in 
their plagues; but come out from amongst 
them, my children; and wash you, make you 
clean, put away the evil of your doings; and | 
will receive you, saith the Lord. Now, my 
sons, if sinners entice you, consent not ; but if 
you have sinned, do so no more, and seek to 
know the God of your father and mother. If 
ye seek him, he will be found of you, but if ye 
forsake him he will cast you off forever. May 
this, my dear lambs, never be your unhappy 
lot, is the fervent desire of your poor mother, 
who is travelling up and down for the good of 
others, leaving you to the care and protection 
of Him who cared for me, when I had neither 
father nor mother to watch over me. He was 
pleased to visit my soul, when very young, with 
his day spring from on high; he preserved me 
in the hour of temptation, and kept me from 
falling into the snares of the enemy. Oh! 
may living praises be ascribed unto his worthy 
name by me and mine forever and ever, saith 
my soul,” 

Whilst in Baltimore she received the intel- 
ligence that Sarah Williams, the wife of Charles 
Williams, of Philadelphia, had deceased on the 
18th of Seventh month. Sarah was an accept- 
able minister, and though only 24 years old 
at the time of her death, had been labouring 
in that line for seven years. She had been an 
adopted daughter of Thomas and Sarah Har- 
rison, and when the latter heard of her death, 
it was a great shock toher. Yet, she says, 
“ The language occurred, ‘ Weep not for me, 
but weep for yourselves and your children.’ 
May dear Charles be enabled to refrain his 
voice from weeping, and his eyes from tears, 
His loss will be amply made up as he submits 
in resignation to the will of Him who knows 
best what is best for us, and for the church, 
and is able not only to strip her of the orna- 
ments with which he has been pleased to adorn 
her, but also to raise up others to supply their 
places. May a double portion of her spirit 
rest on him, and on his dear little girl, is the 
fervent desire of my mind. Dear Sarah has 
been the subject of my thoughts almost every 
day for several weeks, while we have been 
visiting families ; and often in the course of 
my testimonies, | have had to mention her zeal 
for the honour of Truth at so early a period of 
her life, though she laboured under many dif- 
ficulties and discouragements. Many trying 
circumstances of her life were brought to my 
remembrance, as well as her growth and expe- 
rience in the work of religion, and at what age 
her mouth was opened in meetings. She was 
recommended to the meeting of ministers and 


THE FRIEND. 


are the dead who die in the Lord ; for they | 


follow them.’ ” 

Such was the testimony of Sarah Williams’s 
adopted mother,—and a deep feeling of lamen- | 
tation for her loss was experienced by the 
church, whilst its members could but feel, that 
their departed sister, though young in years, 
had been enabled to work out her portion of 
labour in the Master’s vineyard, and had been | 
taken as at noon to receive her penny of ever- | 
lasting peace. 

Whilst still engaged in the arduous service 
assigned to her in and near Baltimore, Sarah 
Harrison made various notes of her feelings. 
On one occasion, she says, “I am trying to 
learn, in whatsoever state | am, therewith to/| 
be content ; so that | may come to know both 
how to be abased, and how to abound, and that 
in all things | may be instructed, and brought 
to see more and more into the mysteries of 
godliness, which are great indeed; and when 
the Lord is pleased to open them to our under- 
standing, they are marvellous in our eyes, and 
we are made to acknowledge that in him are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and know. 
ledge.” “I desire to stand resigned to the 
will of the great Master, that so when I have 
passed this vale of tears, | may be prepared to 
leave the world without a fearful apprehension 
of hearing the woful sentence passed on me, 
that was on him that had left his talent unim- 
proved.” 

The tender feelings of Sarah Harrison expe- 
rienced another shock, before this service was 
accomplished. Her son Thomas, was taken 
ill and died. When information reached the 
poor, heart-stricken mother, she found that 
there was One who could heal her. She felt 
his Holy Spirit near her, and was enabled in 
true submission to the Lord’s will, to bow 
down in supplication, that herself and husband 
might be preserved in a state of perfect resig- 
nation, so that they might be enabled to say, 
“The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

She was enabled to feel that those of her 
children, seven in number, who had been taken 
from her by death in their early years, had 
been gathered in mercy among the saints in 
light. She knew that for them, there was no 
cause to sorrow, and in the strength which the 
Lord alone can give, she felt that she would 
rather that all should be taken in the innocency 
of youth, than that one should grow up a ser- 
vant of sin. 

It is the duty of all of us to strive after re- 
signation to the loss of Friends and connec- 
tions, when it appears to be the will of our 
heavenly Father to gather them from us. He 
knows when it is best to remove them, and it 
behoves us to place our hands upon our mouths 
in silent acquiescence. I remember to have 
heard a valuable Friend relate an anecdote to 
this effect. A religious woman had a son ap- 
parently near to the gates of death. She be- 
lieved he would be taken, and felt it would be 
right to resign him, but her maternal feelings 
overpowering her religious sense of right, she 
refused to do so, and continued praying, or 








elders at about the age of eighteen years. And |at least petitioning, that her son’s life might be 


now methinks I hear a voice saying, ‘Blessed | spared. 


It appeared that her requests unsanc- 


tified by resignation, were granted in judgment, 
not inmercy. The child recovered, and grew 
up to be the thorn and sorrow of her life,—the 
bitterness of anguish and of shame to her! 
What right to mourn and weep have we for 


the loss of Friends who have been gathered in 


mercy, and safely housed, as we can humbly 
trust in one of the many mansions in glory ? 
Here, had they been continued, it would have 
been in probation, with a possibility of losing 
the crown in the end; there, they are forever 
at rest,—forever settled in unending happiness. 
A Friend who deceased some years since, 
whilst on his deathbed expressed the sentiment, 
that to be removed when in the prime of use- 
fulness from the church, was desirable. He 
alluded to one who had fallen away in his old 
age, and stating that this individual had in 
early manhood a very severe illness, added, 
‘Had he been taken then, all Israel would 
have mourned for him!” 


(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 


The Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children, 


At a meeting of the Association, held First 
month 7th, 1850, the following Friends were 
appointed officers for the ensuing year, viz. : 


Clerk.—Joseph Kite. 

Treasurer.—Benjamin H. Warder. 

Managers.—Benjamin H. Warder, John M. 
Whitall, Joel Cadbury, Elihu Roberts, Josiah 
H. Newbold, Israel H. Johnson, Thomas Lip- 
pincott, Richard Richardson, Mark Balderston, 
Francis Bacon, James Kite, William Scatter- 
good. 


Annual Report. 


To The Philadelphia Association of Friends 
for the Instruction of Poor Children, 


The Managers report : 


That during the past year, they have en- 
deavoured to extend the usefulness of the 
schools, and increase their efficiency. With 
this view they have created a convenient stair- 
way connecting the Girls’ School with the 
attic; and the latter has been plastered and 


suitably furnished. It now presents a very 
neat and comfortable appearance ; and is in all 
respects well adapted to the purposes of a class 
room. As it was believed that an increased 
number of girls might be readily instructed, 
by incurring some additional expense, an aa- 
sistant teacher was employed ; and the neces- 
sary seats and desks for their accommodation 
were procured. The propriety of all these 
changes, we think, is already apparent. The 
school has become much larger ; and the effect 
of the class room has been to facilitate instruc- 
tion, and promote order and quietness. 

The improvement of the girls has been, for 
the most part, satisfactory. Many of them 
are attentive and anxious to learn. Irregular 
attendance is, however, a serious obstacle in 
the way of their advancement; and this isa 
difficulty that cannot be wholly prevented. To 
assist their studies in geography, und give 
them more correct ideas of the earth’s form 
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and motion, together with the relative position 
of places upon it, a globe was purchased. A 
large map of North America, and some addi- 
tional reading books, were also procured. 

It has been observed that coloured females 
are very generally subjected to great inconve- 
nience and expense, on account of their inabi- 
lity to make or repair their own clothing. In 
consequence of this, particular attention has 
been paid in the Girls’ School to sewing. One 
day in each week is devoted to it; and there 
is then a much larger attendance than at other 
times. Great improvement has been exhibited 
by the scholars in this useful art; and some 
of them are now able to cut out and make their 
own clothing. Besides sewing for themselves, 
the Girls have made a large number of gar- 
ments for destitute children in the Infant 
School. These, for the most part, were made 
of materials that had been gratuitously fur- 
nished. 

Since the opening of this School in 1838, 
584 girls have been admitted. ‘The Class list 
is at present 71, and the average attendance 
during the past year has been 473%. The 
average was somewhat reduced by the preva- 
lence of cholera during part of the year. 

The Infant School continues to be largely 
attended. Nearly one hundred children, in 
pleasant weather, are frequently assembled. 
These have generally made some progress in 
their studies ; but to conduct such a school in 
a satisfactory manner, is no easy task. As 
the very rudiments of knowledge are to be 
taught to very young and undisciplined minds, 
much patient persevering labour is required. 

Since its commencement in 1836, 1115 
scholars have been admitted to the Infant 
School. The Class list is now 111, and the 
average throughout the year has been 71}. 

The scholars, particularly those of the Girls’ 
School, continue to use the valuable collection 
of books in the Library. Since last Report, 
12 additional volumes have been purchased, 
mostly adapted to the capacity of the younger 
children. 

Both Schools have been regularly visited by 
the Managers; and in their examinations, ef- 
forts have been made, to show the children, 
the usefulness of knowledge, as applied to the 
ordinary business of life. With this view, 
they have been separately questioned, in men- 
tal arithmetic, and other branches apart from 
the regular routine of their lessons, This it 
is thought has a tendency to arouse their minds 
and quicken their perceptions; as well as to 
enable them the better to employ and appreci- 
ate whatever knowledge they acquire. 

In order to spread correct information re- 
specting the schools, and to induce a more 





regular and punctual attendance on the part of 


the scholars, the Managers have had 500 cards 
printed, which contain the requisite rules and 
information ; one of these has been given to 
each of the children, and they have been in 
other ways circulated. 

The sum of $27.67 has been applied to pur- 
chasing 32 pairs of shoes, which, during the 
past winter were distributed among the most 
destitute scholars in both schools. 

Nearly two hundred dollars have been ex- 
pended in fitting up the Class room, and in 





purchasing the necessary fixtures ; and in con- 
sequence of employing an assistant teacher, 
additional annual subscriptions will be re- 
quired, 


upon our efforts, which are indeed very limit- 
ed; but we desire that our fellow members 
may feel the importance of the object in view, 
and be ready to embrace all suitable means for 
promoting it. That thus, through the blessing 
of Him who has made of one blood all nations 
of the earth, we may be in some degree instru- 
mental in raising a despised class of our fellow 
beings to a station in society, which we believe 
He designs them to occupy. 








THE FRIEND. 


We wish not to place too high an estimate 


Signed by direction and on behalf of the 


Board of Managers, 


J. M. Wurratt, Clerk. 


Philada., Twelfth mo. 27, 1849. 





“ Keep thy Heart with all Diligence.”— 
What force and meaning is there in this in- 


junction! Keep thy heart from being stained 


by sin, and corrupted by passion; keep it 
from being shrunk or shrivelled up by selfish. 
ness ; keep it from growing cold and hard, and 
narrow ; keep it fresh, and wise, and loving. 
It may reflect the truth, even as the peaceful 
summer’s lake shows the serene heavens in its 
unruffled bosom. Let us then strive to keep 
our heart thus, and keep it with all diligence ; 
for as it is the noblest, so also is it the most 
delicate and sensitive part of our nature ; for 
it can be the most convincing witness to the 


Truth ; by it can be proved the Divine nature 
and mission of Christ ; by it can be authenti- 
cated the Christian law of love. If the heart 


can do this, and more than this, then let us 
so keep it under the teachings of Jesus, that it 
may be the oracle of God within. Liet- us lis- 
ten reverently and obediently to the “ Still 
small voice” there; reject not the instruction 
which flows forth from generous feelings ; 
reject not the wisdom which is inspired by 
love. Ever bearing in mind who it is that 
gives this large and animated understanding to 
the heart—who hath put within its reach, en- 
trusted to its care, some of the sublimest truths 
mortal man receives—who claims from it its 
loving reverence, its holy loyalty. Even He 
whose goodness crowns our days with loving- 
kindness—whose spirit is the life of our spirits 
—whose love is the source of our affections— 
He, who himself is love. 


a 


Terrible Adventure. 


The writer, having been out shooting, lay 
down to rest under a tree, when suddenly he 
was aroused by the furious baying of his dogs, 
On turning round [ beheld a snake of the 
cobra de capella species, directing its course to 
a point that would approximate very close 
upon my position; in an instant | was on my 
feet. The moment the reptile became aware 
of my presence, in nautical phraseology it 
boldly brought to, with expanded hood, eyes 
sparkling, and neck beautifully arched, the 
head raised nearly two feet from the ground, 
and oscillating from side to side in a manner 
plainly indicative of a resentful foe. I seized 
the nearest weapon, a short bamboo, left by 
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| one of the beaters, and hurled it at my oppo- 


nent’s head ; | was fortunate enough to hit it 
beneath the eye. The reptile immediately fell, 
and lay apparently lifeless. 

Without a moment’s reflection, I seized it a 
little below the head, hauled it beneath the 
shelter of the tree, and very coolly sat down 
to examine the mouth for the poisoned fangs, 
of which naturalists speak so much. While 
in the act of forcing the mouth open with a 
stalk, I felt the head sliding through my hand, 
and to my ustonishment became aware that I 
now had to contend with the most deadly of 
reptiles, in its full strength and vigour. In- 
deed, | was in a moment convinced of it, for 
as I tightened my hold of its throat, its body 
became wreathed around my neck and arm. 
If the reader is aware of the universal dread 
in which the cobra de capella is held through- 
out India, and the almost instant death which 
invariably follows its bite, he will, in some de- 
gree, be able to imagine what my feelings 
were at the moment ; a faint kind of disgusting 
sickness pervaded my whole frame, as | felt 
the clammy folds of the reptile tightening 
around my neck. I still held the throat, but 
to hold it much longer would be impossible ! 

Immediately beneath my grasp there was an 
inward working and creeping of the skin, 
which seemed to be assisted by the very firm- 
ness with which I held it—my hand was 
gloved. Finding, in defiance of my efforts, 
that my hand was each instant forced closer 
to my face, an idea struck me that, were it in 
my power to transfix the mouth with some 
sharp instrument, it would prevent the reptile 
from using its fangs, should it escape my hold. 
My gun lay at my feet, the ramrod appeared 
the very thing required, which, with some dif- 
ficulty, I succeeded in drawing out, having 
only one hand disengaged. My right arm 
was now trembling from over-exertion, my 
hold becoming less firm, when I happily suc- 
ceeded in passing the rod through the lower 
jaw up to its centre. It was not without con- 
siderable hesitation that I let go my hold of the 
throat ; and seizing the rod in both hands at 
the same time, by bringing them over my head 
with a sudden jerk, | disengaged the hold from 
my neck, which had latterly become almost 
tight enough to produce strangulation. 

There was then little difficulty in freeing 
my right arm, and ultimately to throw the 
reptile from me to the earth, where it con- 
tinued to twist and writhe itself into a thousand 
contortions of rage and agony. To run toa 
neighbouring stream, to lave my neck, hands 
and face in its cooling waters, was my first 
act afier despatching my formidable enemy. 
This concludes a true, though plainly told tale. 
As a moral it may prove, that when a man is 
| possessed of determination, coolness and ener- 
|gy, combined with reason, he will generally 
oom off triumphant, though he may have to 
circumvent the subtlety of the snake, or combat 
|the ferocity of the tiger.—Life in India. 
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A cotemporary says, that this would be a 
very benevolent world, if benevolence was 
only more profitable. Almost any man will 
|do good for seven per cent. upon the invest- 
| ment. 
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Communicated for “‘ The Friend.” 
TRIALS OF THE WORLD. 


This world is full of suffering, along the mournful 
air, 

The notes of sad complaining are ringing every- 
where ; 

Love shieldeth not its idols from death’s unsparing 
darts, 

And the whole wide earth is teeming with crushed 
and broken hearts. 


Yet were no clouds of sorrow along our pathway dri- 


ven, 

This world would be a Paradise we scarce would 
change for heaven. : 

The erring heart to purify, is sent the chastening 


rod, 
To discipline the spirit, and draw it nigh to God ; 


To raise the heart io heaven with a meek and holy 
trust, 

And silence its repinings that have bowed it to the 
dust. 

We may not see the purpose why our hearts are 
pierced and riven, 

Yet with a full undoubting trust, let us look up to 
heaven. 


This life is full of trial, yet we know that One 
above 

Looks ever down upon us with a sympathising love, 

And pitieth our infirmities, though others may deride, 

For the heart hath not a sorrow with which He was 
not tried. 


Oh, let us then be patient, be meek, and murmur not, 

Though clouds, and gloom, and shadows, surround 
our earthly lot; 

And when the heart repineth, think of that Holy One, 

Who meekly bore and suffered to win for us a crown. 


We know that life hath mysteries, for God hath not 
designed 

To shed his great omniscience on the lowly, finite 
mind ; 

But when the soul is ransomed, and the fount of life 
unsealed, 

The mind shall grasp infinity, and all will be re- 
vealed. 


Then let us place the anchor of our confidence and 
trust 

On the might of the Creator, the Omnipotent and Just, 

Whose will we may not question, nor His hidden mo- 
tives tell, 

Yet rest in His assurance that He doeth all things 
well. 
* ————— 

Pottawatamie Indians.—A delegation of 
five Pottawatamie Indians, from the Kanzas 
river, about 100 miles west of the State of 
Missouri, has arrived in Washington for the 
purpose of receiving their annuities for the 
current year. They have already had two 
interviews with the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, and the three eldest are bordering on 
80 years of age. Their names are Pat-e-go- 
shuck, or the Powerful Fish; Waub-seigh, or 
the Sturgeon with the White Skin ; and Qua- 
qua-tah, or the Digging Bear. The other two 
are educated Indians, and ave called Dr. J. W. 
Barrow and J, W. Bourrassa. 





A German Colony in Brazil._—A Hamburg 
firm have purchased from the Prince de Join- 
ville, one-third of his lands in Brazil, and in- 
tend establishing a German colony thereon, in 
the vicinity of Santa Catharina. The Rio 
Janeiro papers congratulate the country on the 
event. 

The late J. Pearce, of Birmingham, was a 
man of an excellent spirit. It was a rule with 





THE FRIEND. 


him to discourage all evil speaking ; nor would 
he approve of just censure, unless some good 
and necessary end were to be answered by it. 
Two of his distant friends being at his house 
together, one of them during the absence of 
the other, said something to his disadvantage. 
He put a stop to the conversation, by answer- 
ing, “‘ He is here ; take him aside, and tell him 
of it by himself; you may do him good.” 
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FIRST MONTH 12, 1850. 








It will be found on reference to the Report 
of the Managers of The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children, which appears in another column, 
that an increase of annual subscribers has be- 
come necessary, in consequence of the employ- 
ment of an additional ‘Teacher, which was 
rendered necessary by the increased size of the 
Girls’ School. We doubt not that the call 
upon the liberality of Friends on behalf of an 
Institution originally founded through the exer- 
tions of our Friend Thomas Scattergood, and 
several of his cotemporaries, will be cheerfully 
responded to. 





Friends’ Asylum. 


The Managers of the Asylum are desirous 
of obtaining suitable Friends to fill the stations 
of Steward and Matron of the Institution ; the 
present Superintendent and Matron having 
resigned. 

Application to be made to William Bettle, 
No. 244 N. Sixth street, and No. 14 S. Third 
street. 





THE INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 


The Managers of The Institute for Coloured 
Youth having concluded to open an agency at 
the store of George W. Taylor, N. W. corner 
of Fifth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, for 
the purpose of recording applications of col- 
oured boys for places both in the country and 
city, where they may, as apprentices, be taught 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, invite the 
attention of all those interested, to the subject, 
requesting them to call and examine the list of 
applicants. 

‘The Managers deem it particularly desirable 
that opportunities should be furnished to col- 
oured boys to learn trades of various kinds ; 
and with a view of inducing suitable masters 
to take them, are prepared to offer a fair com- 
pensation to those mechanics with whom an 
agreement may be made for this purpose. 

It may also be stated that a committee of 
respectable coloured men have undertaken to 
recommend the boys who are recorded at the 
agency, and thus it is believed, a better class 
than usual will be had to select from. 

The Managers trust this notice will obtain 
the serious consideration of the friends of the 
coloured people, and that they will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity offered, to render 
them an essential service, by instructing them 
in such useful trades and occupations, as will 





enable them to fill independent and respect- 
able stations in any community in which their 
lot may be hereafter fixed. 

On behalf of the Committee of the Board, 


M. C. Corr, Secretary. 
Twelfth month 20th, 1849. 


RECEIPTS, 

Received of John Negus, on account, $10.36, and 
for Robert Ellison, $4.64, vols. 20 and 21, &c, Fran. 
cis H, Williams, agent, Jacksonville, N. Y., for W. 
Mekeel, A. Mekeel, James Isaacs, George F. Collins, 
Mary P. Wood, and Charles Wood, each $2, vol. 23, 
Geo. Thomas, per W. P. T., $2, vol. 23. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, 
Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, 
No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest- 
nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 North 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street; 
John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street ; 
Horatio C. Wood, No. 210 Race street, and 
No. 37 Chestnut street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
William Hilles, Frankford; James Thorp, 
Frankford; William Thomas, No, 242 N. 
Fifth street. 

Superintendent.—Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Joshua H. Wor 
thington. 





William Penn and T. B. Macaulay. 


The subscriber has in press a very able 
pamphlet, entitled, William Penn and T. B. 
Macaulay: Being brief observations on the 
charges made in Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land against the character of William Penn. 
By W. E. Forsrer, 

Ten copies of the above will be sold for One 
Dollar, 

Henry Lonestretn, 
Publisher and Bookseller, 
No. 347 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





WANTED 


A boy between 14 and 16 years of age, to 
learn the retail dry goods business. A mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends would be pre- 
ferred. Apply at No. 84 Arch street. 





Marnie, on the 3rd instant, at Friends’ meeting- 
house, on Mulberry street, in this city, Jonn Woop, of 
Fallowfield, Chester county, Pa., to Susanna Licut- 
root, of the former place. 





Diep, on the 17th of Ninth month last, at her resi- 
dence in Buckingham township, Bucks county, in the 
62nd year of her age, Marna, relict of the late 
Charles Shaw, a member of Buckingham Monthly 
and particular Meeting. During the last few months 
of her life her sufferings were very great, which she 
was enabled to bear with much patience and resigna- 
tion; and her family and friends are comforted in 
believing she was favoured with a peaceful close. 
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